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An open letter 


TO ALL 
EX-SERVICE 
MEN 


‘| Dear Fellow Ex-Serviceman, 


Our years ago the War ended. 
mS of us have only just settled 
armen again to civilian life. Yet on 
gents alone this year, we shall 
Nd £800 million which is roughly 
we valent to the whole of our pre- 
the budget and about a quarter of 
Present budget. 


a ube Country is in an economic crisis. We 

®xhorted on ali sides to produce more. 
ang 2°. that by production of more goods 
and Services we shall speed our recovery 
« false our standard of living. But by 

Production and purchase of Arms on 
eae Sent scale, we cripple our economy, 

* and probably prevent our recovery, 
of full people are cheated of the rewards 
wall employment and all-out effort. ; 
tteaan World’s food growing area is still 
Wilton diminishing. We cannot afford 
he, Y and with open eyes to destroy the 
“CeSSities of Lif 


e 
sire, 


Rss 
@O 


CUTS: HEALTH OR ARMS? 


toe © are told that the nation is spending 
Much. Voices are heard demanding 
imply. capital expenditure which means 
and ‘Y, less building of houses, hospitals 
theeec?0ols and continuance of electricity 
togtg ees ete. The Health Service, say they, 
Altn> <C? Much; reduce it or cut it out 
wecther. The Health Service costs 
Knows" £500 million a year and all of us 
Neag (in England and abroad) what a real 
Voi, (& Serves. But who has raised his 
aZainst the Arms Budget? And who 
ell us what good end it serves? 


to Ve who are Ex-Servicemen have a duty 
he Step forward and make our voices 
nara, before this lunatic arms race 
ug LOPS its own momentum and hurtles 
pe all into a Third World War, which 
cert Opinion agrees, is likely to des- 
°y European civilisation. 


You hatever your politics or your job, if 
Prayonr® a8 anxious as-we are about the 
Mus: t Situation and feel that some action 
Dleag, 2& taken while there is still time, 
Jun, ., Write to our Secretary—Audrey 
and’ sae 147a High Street, Sevenoaks, Kent, 
eX.Renn us names and addresses of other 
Intene”icemen who you think may be 
frested 


pt 
will t 


Yours sincerely, 

LYN MOSTYN, 

W. H. ALLCHIN, 
Ry DUNCAN MURPHY. 
Pr Tvice Men’s Anti-war Group, 
“a High Street, 
€venoaks, Kent. 


~But they do too... 


iL 
a ability to laugh at their country’s 
Mistration is a virtue which many 
Dos, Ishmen claim that they alone 
8€ss- The cartoon below displaying 
ue comes from the Russian 
Ce @Porary of Britain’s Punch— 
Tepr, fie. It is one of the many 
Oduced in “ Soviet Humour,” (SCR, 
reviewed in Peace News on Dec. 9. 
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L. Soyfertis 


In 

aS early work you made many 
Co Ymalistie errors.” 
“y, "fessed to them.” 


*) but ; b 
Mistake so still make the same 


T stilt confess to them.” 
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TRIBUTES 


Daily Mirror 


A MONG the many who came to pay a 
*™ last farewell to Runham Brown at his 
funeral service at Golders Green on Dec. 22, 
was a young man, representative of the 
war resisters scattered among the prisons 
and labour camps of the world who are 
kept in touch with each other by the or- 
ganisation Runham Brown built, the War 
Resisters’ International. 

The young man, still in his ’teens and 
anonymous for the sake of those left be- 
hind in his homeland, was spirited out of 
prison when it was known that his life 


H. RUNHAM BROWN 


was in danger and brought to safety in 
Britain. 

In a moving and impressive address, 
John Fletcher, Hon, Treasurer of the WRI, 
spoke of Runham Brown as a builder, who, 
working with the material he found to 
hand, made homes comfortable places for 
people to live in, but found time for more 
than that, time to lay the foundation 
stones of a movement which the world so 
sorely needed. 

In the first World War those who re- 
fused to fight felt themselves to be alone 
in their stand. “Today,” said John 
Fletcher, “while we are gathered here, 
Christmas Cards and messages are passing 
from one country to another, to COs in 
prisons and work camps. War resisters 
are no longer alone.” 

Fenner Brockway, who like John Fletcher 
had shared the rigours of imprisonment 
during World War I with Runham Brown, 
paid a special tribute to Runham Brown's 
closest relatives, who by their devotion had 
freed him for the task of efficiently organi- 
sing the WRI. Runham Brown’s daughters 


GEORGE M. LI. DAVIES 
MEMORIAL MEETING 


A MEMORIAL meeting for George M. 
4% Ll. Davies, former Chairman of the 
Peace Pledge Union and member of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation who died on 
Dec. 16, will be held in Friends Meeting 
House, Euston Road, N.W.J, on Wednesday, 
Jan. 4, at 12.30 p.m. 

The meeting will be conducted by Rev. 
Alan Balding. Stuart Morris, General 
Secretary of the Peace Pledge Union and 
Canon Raven, President of the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation will speak. 


An appreciation of his 
pacifist movement uppears 


work for the 
on page four. 


“Pimpernel” 


URING the weekend before Christmas, the world-wide pacifist 

movement, and the Peace Pledge Union in particular, sustained 
a great loss through the deaths of George M. LI. Davies, former 
Chairman of the Peace Pledge Union, on Dec, 16, and H. Runham 
Brown, co-founder and Chairman of the War Resisters’ International 
and PPU Sponsor, shortly after midnight on Dec. 18-19. 


Tributes to these greatly loved leaders of British and inter- 
national pacifism will be found on pages two and four. 


He was a builder 


Pacifists lose two well-loved Chairmen 


WAR_RESISTERS’ 


TO THEIR 


LEADER 


tells story of 
Brown 


could indeed be proud to have had such a 
father. Grace Beaton, Secretary of the 
WRI and Runham’s colleague for over 25 
years might too be proud to have shared in 
this great work. 


In the crowded chapel one was conscious 
that this was no occasion for mourning. 
War resisters were pausing for a moment 
in their work to pay a tribute to one who 
had so wisely guided them for 30 years; 
they must and could go on without him for 
he had shown them their goal—far off 
though it might be—and had left them a 
chart which had on it the words “ War is 
a crime against humanity, we therefore are 
determined not to support any kind of war 
and to strive for the removal of all causes 
of war.” 


During his lifetime Runham Brown was 
unable to break the Press boycott on 
paeikel activities in Britain. His death 
owever, was briefly announced in a 
number of national newspapers. The 
4,000,000 circulation Daily Mirror paid 
him the colourful tribute which we re- 
print below with acknowledgement. 


THE ‘PIMPERNEL’ ON 
AN OLD BICYCLE 


Daily Mirror Reporter 


PIMPERNEL BROWN is dead. And to 

the folk of Enfield, Middlesex, where he 

lived, this is perhaps the first news that 
he had lived. 


They all knew Mr. Herbert Runham Brown, 
the builder of Abbey Road. But they did 
not know the other life of this man who 
seemed to be bound up by the bricks and 
mortar in which he worked. 


There were things though that made people 
talk. One was his habit of pedalling off 
into the night on his old-fashioned cycle 
during the blitz days. ° 


It was odd, people thought, that after the 
cycle rides yet another foreigner with a 


German sort of voice would arrive to 
stay at Mr. Brown’s house. 
That and the fact that Mr. Brown the 


builder, was a conscientious objector, who 
had been in prison in the 1914-18 war for 
his pacifism certainly got him talked 
about—and not all the gossip-was kind. 
But what the neighbours did not know 


about were the tears of gratitude of those 
foreigners when they arrived threadbare 
and moneyless at Mr. Brown’s door. 


For Pimpernel Brown had saved them from 
the Gestapo and concentration camps. 


They had faced these terrors—and even 
death—until Mr. Brown had gone on one 
of his bicycle rides. All told he “rescued” 
4 


PACIFIST MOVEMENT 


How he helped them he never fully dis- 
closed. But it was all bound up in con- 
tacts he made when he went to Europe 
after the 1914-18 war in the hope of 
building up a great pacifist movement. 


Mr. Brown, 70, died in Enfield Hospital 
yesterday. Miss Grace Beaton, his sec- 
retary for 24 years, told me last night: 
“His work was wonderful. He cycled 
miles to hold meetings of people who 
could help, and by his international con- 
tacts he saved hundreds of people from 
prison camps. — 

“Sometimes his-house was full of them. 


He never minded.” 


The name of the organisation was as un- | 


romantic as the bricks and mortar and 
the bicycle—‘ The War Resisters. Inter- 
national Pool Scheme.” 


It was recognised by the Home Office 
and the Gestapo. 


THREEPENCE 


NOTICE 


TO YOUNG MEN OF I7-18 
LIABLE TO REGISTER SHORTLY 


FOR MILITARY SERVICE 


Under the National Service Act, 
yourare given the right to register 
as a Conscientious Objector and 
to claim exemption, if it would 
be against your conscience either 
to do combatant duties or to 
enter the Forces at all. 
If you wish to have detailed 
information on procedure at reg- 
istration and subsequently, you 
are invited to write for free 
literature regarding this, without 
putting yourself under any 
obligation to: 
MORTHESN FRIENDS PEACE Bagi 
FRIENDS" MEETING HOUSE, 


CLFPORD STREET. 
org. 


SECRETARY 
FRIENDS PLACE 


os FRIENDS HOUSE, 


EUSTON ROAD, 
LONDON, Mw. 1 


a 
ee ee ee ty 


SUBJECT FOR BR INQUIRY 


One of the four posters displayed by 
the Manchester Friends Peace Committee 
on a wall outside Central Station, Man- 
chester. “No decision as to whether 
they are controversial has yet been 
made,” a BR official told Peace News last 
Friday, following the announcement that 
the Railway Executive in London was to 
make the posters the subject of an 
inquiry. 


British Railways: 
may ban Quaker 
poster 


HE four Friends Peace Com- 
mittee posters, one of which is 
shown above, remained on a wall 
outside Manchester Central Station 
despite an anouncement on Dee. 20 
that the Railway Executive in Lon- 


|don was to make them the subject 
of an inquiry. 
Posters mentioning pacifist or isati 
Zanisations 
are normally banned by the Railway Exe- 
cutive and London Transport as being 
controversial.” Posters announcing mili- 
tary displays, religious services or recruit- 
ing have been permitted as “ non-contro- 
Medes 
o decision on the Friends’ posters 
had been reached by British Railways at 
the time of going to press. 


An indirect letting 


The site is a board which Briti il- 
ways rent to Manchester Poster Servic 
Ltd., and was therefore let indirectly to the 
Manchester Friends Peace Committee. 

If these posters are banned yet another 
channel for making known the provisions 

| for conscientious objectors in the National 
Service Act will be closed. The BBC, the 
national Press, and Educational Authorities 
do nothing to acquaint young people of 
conscription age with their rights under the 
Act. The Society of Friends is the only 
religious body undertaking this work. 


GARA RELEASED FROM 
| PRISON 
29-year-old former 


LARRY GARA, 

| Bluffton College history instructor, 
has been released from the Federal Prison 
pe laa Michigan, USA. 

e was sentenced to an 18-month term 
by Judge Frank L. Kloeb in U.S. District 
Court for interfering with peace-time con- 
scription and has served six months of it. 

Gara was released to the custody of the 
U.S. Probation Office in Detroit. He must 
report there monthly until expiration of 
his term in December, 1950, 

The ex-Instructor said he planned to work 
as a bricklayer in Wyandotte, a Dertoit 
suburb.: 

Gara was sentenced to prison for advising 

Charles Ray Rickert, 22, a student at the 
Mennonite-sponsored college not to re- 
mister for peace-time military service, 
Rickert was convicted of failure to register 
and also is serving an 18-month prison 
sentence, 


' 


—Religions News Service. 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Gt. Britain Abroad. 
Three montha§ ......... 44. 4d. 8a. 10d. 
Bix mentha  secssccees . 8a. 8d. Ta. Td 
Twelve months ....... + 168. 6d. 24s. 4a. 


Another year 
of opportunity 
wishing our readers a happy New Year 


N 
I we see no reason why they shouldn’t 
have one. 


There are ages of hope and ages of pes- 
simism. This is one of the latter. The Arts 
are miserable. Painting has developed into 
a cult of the ugly. The more intelligent 
films, plays and novels consist largely of the 
author's invitations to sit upon the ground 
and talk of graves and worms and epitaphs. 


Analysing most modern tragedies one 
finds that their stories might just as 
reasonably have ended pleasantly, but that 
the author—as a matter of taste rather than 
of artistic necessity—-was determined to 
witness to his faith that it will all come 
wrong in the end. 


One 
modern painting only to be struck, by com- 
parison, by the beauty of an ordinary Lon- 
don street, and the almost godlike loveliness 
of an ordinary Cockney phisog. 


Our generation is still deriding 19th cen- 
tury optimism, yet, in spite of often being 
directed toward illusory objectives, that 
optimism was after all based on a genuine 
belief in human betterment, and it worked. 
As a result of it, the century did in fact see 
more sweeping social reforms than any cen- 
tury up to date. 


Modern pessimism is no more realistic 
than Victorian optimism. That aspect of it 
which is expressed in the suicidal drive to 
war has nothing to do with the facing of 
facts, nor any rational assessments of 
probabilities. When. we find two halves of 
the human race each accusing each other of 
exactly the same things, and preparing for 
a war which each believes will mean the 
annihilation of both, we have a situation 
removed right out of reason into neurosis. 


The situation is not so much political as 
pathological. These people are sick. And 
the Atlantic Pact might just as well in- 
clude Russia because it is in effect a Suicide 
Pact. 


Yet this modern pessimism is not entirely 
a negative thing. Much of it has arisen 
through an increasing sensitiveness to the 
world’s pain. Its impulse is largely sym- 


emerges from an_ exhibition of 


suffering, writers and artists have felt com- 
pelled to remove the gloss that hid it and 
compel attention to it. 


But that pity and sensibility have turned 
sour and ineffectual through lack of faith 
in any regenerating principle. The pessi- 
mists have overdrawn their picture of the 
world’s evil and frightened themselves with 
it. The Rationalists who began by substi- 
tuting Humanism for religion and assert- 
ing that man was God enough, have now 
decided that Man is the devil. And the 
world’s leaders would rather die than risk 
committing themselves and us to trust in 
that horrific ogre—The Other Fellow. 


But ordinary men cannot remain long in 
this unnatural state of panie which they call 
Security. Sooner or later they must wake 
themselves out of their nightmare and see 
each other as they really are. We believe 
that consciously or not, ordinary people 
really desire to live on terms of mutual 
trust and confidence, and that their 
apparent acquiescence in the propaganda of 
suspicion is due not to preference but to the 
fact that they are not offered anything else. 


We believe also that they would follow 
any lead towards a national gesture of con- 
fidence if such a proposal were made public. 


The very intensity and extravagance of 
the current propaganda of hate and suspi- 
cion gives one hope that a reaction is over- 
due. It is our single task to hasten that 
reaction by the persistetnt assertion of that 
faith in the essential goodness of mankind 
which is the very basis of pacifism. And by 
asserting it in our own personal sphere we 
may learn how to make that assertion on 
a wider scale. 


{RENOUNCE WARAND I WILL NEVER 


SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 
This pledge, signed by each member, Is 
the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. Send 
YOUR pledge to ; 


P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS 


Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St., WCI 


pathy. ‘Out of pity for needless 


Commentary 


Collective Insecurity 


S pacifists who have no faith in 

preparedness anyway, we are 
of course immune from gloom and 
despondency. 


But after reading what the more serious 
journals are saying nowadays about 
Defence, we cannot help thinking that if 
they go on like this the Government will 
have to introduce peace-time penalties for 
spreading: it. 

These articles are getting so depressing, 
and display so little hope of achieving what 
they say it is necessary to achieve, that we 
are beginning to suspect that some of them 
have an ulterior motive. 


Is he a Permeator? 


4,ROM a militarist point of view, the most 

profoundly discouraging article on 

Defence we have read so far was a recent 
leader in The Economist. 


For so hopeless does it make that situa- 
tion appear, and so futile the attempts at 
security, that were we not convinced of its 
editor’s integrity we might suspect he was 
really a secret agent of the PPU. 

The heading of the article was “ The 
Dilemma of Defence,” and there could be 
no apter one. Commencing with the asser- 
tion that the man in the street may now 
“feel that collective security—that great 
empty dream of the 20’s and 30’s—has at 
last become a reality,” the writer (Mr. 
Crowther we presume ?) then gets to work 
on three columns of convincing argument 
shee the reality is much emptier than the 
ream. 


What is a deterrent? 


HERE we find exposed once again the 

fundamental weakness of all this 
Defence propaganda, which is this: that its 
objective is a completely unknown factor, 
namely, a force strong enough to deter a 
potential aggressor. 

And how strong is that? What is the 
point of aggressor-deterrence, and by what 
formula is it calculated ? 

Presumably we are to go on increasing 
our expenditure on arms until we reach a 
point at which some expert authority (on 
deterrability) will say— “There now; we 
can stop here! The potential aggressor is 
now deterred !” 


HE news of Runham Brown’s 

death will bring a sense of 
tragic personal loss to men and 
women in practically every country 
in the world—to thousands even who 
never met him. 


No man has done more in the past 35 
years for the pacifist cause and particularly 
to help and encourage those young men in 
many countries who were facing persecu- 
tion, imprisonment and even death on ac- 
count of their refusal to submit to military 
training or co-operate in the crime of war. 

The War Resisters’ International, in the 
course of the past 27 years, has become 
far more than a world-wide organisation 
standing uncompromisingly for pacifism: 
it has become a great living family bound 
together by ties of deep comradeship and 
a common philosophy of non-violence. It 
was the spirit of Runham Brown which 
created and sustained it. 

_No-one I have ever known expressed in 
his own life and actions more clearly the 
principles which he held. I have known 
him for 30 years and never once in that 
time have 1 heard him utter an unkind 
word or speak harshly of someone with 
whom he disagreed—even under the 
greatest provocation. His great humility 
and his wonderful charity were a shining 
example to all. 

Herbert Runham Brown was born on 
June 27, 1879, at Redhill, Surrey, the 
son of a Sunday School superintendent and 
grandson of a minister of religion. He 
showed no particular scholastic gifts and 
left school at fifteen to be apprenticed to 
the building trade- Here his skill as a 
craftsman and his genius for establishing 
human relationships soon showed them- 
selves. At the end of his apprenticeship, 
while still only 19 years of age, he became 
manager of a small building concern and a 
year later founded his own business. 

A master-builder he remained for the 
rest of hig life—-honoured and respected in 
his profession for his ability, his absolute 
honesty and his unfailing courtesy. In 
business and in social and political life he 
was marked out by earnestness, sincerity, 
love of truth and an independence of mind, 
combined with a deeply religious spirit and 
above all by an incorruptible zeal for 
justice. 

He was only 20 years old when Britain 
entered the Boer War. He at once felt 
bound to oppose it and his first public 
speech, made in 1900, was a denunciation 
of the British concentration camps in 
South Africa. Even earlier, at the age of 
14, he had written a paper showing the in- 
compatibility of war and Christianity. 

In 1902 he married Edith Miller to whom 
he had become engaged at the age of 16. 
When he first met her he decided that she 
was the one he wanted for his wife and 
when Runham Brown once made up his 
mind, there was no moving him! Their 
long married life was a very happy one, 
terminated by Edith’s death two and a 
half years ago—a blow from which Run- 
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as jittery as they do now and their people 


HERBERT RUNHAM BROWN 


By Harold F. Bing 


Council member of the War Resisters’ 
International, once co-worker with 
Runham Brown and Grace Beaton 


ham never really recovered. They had two 
daughters, Joyce and Eileen. 

To know the Runham Browns as a family 
was a rich experience and because they 
kept open house to all members of the 
WRI, hundreds of people from all five con- 
tinents have had the privilege of sharing 
that friendly atmosphere and the warmth 
of that welcome to which each member of 
the family contributed. 

Runham Brown’s early pacifism grew 
stronger as time went on and in 1914 found 
him taking prominent part in opposition 
to the first World War. 

In 1915 he joined the No Conscription 
Fellowship which had just been formed 
by Fenner Brockway, Clifford Allen and 
others for he saw clearly that he could take 
no part, directly or indirectly, in the prose- 
cution of the war. He became chairman 
of the Enfield branch of the NCF and this 
brought him for the first time into conflict 
with the law. 

A Mr. Beavis brought him one day a 
letter from his son, H. Stuart Beavis, who 
had just been sentenced to death in France, 
along with some thirty other COs, for dis- 
obeying military orders- In an effort to 
save his friends’ life Runham Brown had 
the letter printed and circulated to MPs, 
and local clergy and residents. 

He was prosecuted under the Defence of 
the Realm Act for prejudicing recruiting 
and the discipline of the forces and fined 
£30 or two months’ imprisonment. 


HIS’ ARREST 


In the summer of 1916, shortly after the 
coming into force of the second Military 
Service Act, which conscripted married 
men, Runham Brown appeared before the 
Local Tribunal as a CO. Three members 
of the Tribunal were for granting his ab- 
solute exemption and four were against. 
The result was the useless offer of non- 
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concession and in due course he was called! inctude any amounts sent in respons? on 
up, arrested and court-martialled. Like] this or other appeals which are posted 
many more he served three successive! Jan. 2, 1950. first 
Hard Labour sentences and was released I am very much hoping that the will 
only in April, 1919, after two and a half] announcement in this space ‘in 1990 . ‘ror 


years’ imprisonment. 

While in prison he underwent some trying 
ordeals, being put in a strait jacket and 
douched with cold water but this treatment 
failed to break his spirit. He began sys- 
tematically to ignore those prison regula- 
tions which he regarded as particularly 
objectionable. For a long time he edited 
the manuscript magazine which was 
secretly written and circulated among the 
COs in Wandsworth Prison, 

In the solitude of his prison ceil, there 
came to him the vision of his future work. 


b 
| decides to do this can be out of pocket ig 


He realised that in every belligerent coun- 
try there must be those who felt as he did 
and were opposing war as he was—many 


Eve, when can one ? 


1879-1949 


doubtless in greater isolation than thos ™ jah 
Great Britain, facing harsher treatme 
and without the moral support of an a 
ganised, if small, body of publie opin’ 
outside the prison walls. He had a visit 
of all those lonely pioneers united inten 
great world-wide family and, lareey 
through his own faith and efforts, he li¥ 
to see that vision realised. No 
In 1921 came the foundation of thea 
More War Movement, and in this Run! 
played a leading role. He became and 
mained throughout a member of af 
National Committee. For a good 
years he represented the NMWM o 
National Peace Council and was for_§ ou 
considerable time a member of the Exé 
tive of that body. ‘mis 
Co-operation between bodies having * of 
lar aims (providing it was not a case © | 


(Continued on page three) 


SHILLINGS AND PENCE 


JroR the moment I am not concel’ 
about the &£s. 
pennies and the pounds will 
themselves ’"—it is the odd shillings 
pence which I want to ask for. not 
If you have a banking account why nd 
start the New Year with a nice ! 1 
balance—just Pounds with no odd shillin 
and pence. 
You can do this if you ask your b 
manager to send to the PPU_ the 
shillings and pence which stand to 
credit at the end of the year (our bank 
the Wholesale Co-operative Society BE" s 
Leman Street, London, E-C.). And if ba 
have not got a banking account you © 
have some odd shillings and pence in on 
pocket or your purse on New Years yd 
Why not start 1950 without any odds 
ends? Ades entt | 
Send to the PPU the shillings and P® jy 
which you have in your pocket when ? 
go to bed for the last time in 1949. wh? 
All of which means that no one 


vith Partners} 
ee, Unham 
Y heart of 


Ma 


as much as a Pound but the PPU C%q,. 


show that we did reach our £500 target ogl 
1949, and I want to express our very vow! 
thanks to all the readers of Peace 
ho made this possible. ae 
ws. HAPPY NEW YEAR TO YOU Al 
Ss. 
rey 


; shes ' 
with a nice tidy AE oe vais MoRR 
General Secre 


Target for 1949, £500. 


ext 
Have we reached it? Full figures ™ 


week. f iky 
Donations to the fund should be vn 
marked “Headquarters Fund.” 9, g6 


J] 


Treasurer at Dick Sheppard Housé, ~ 
leigh St.. W.C1 


~RUNHAM BROWN 


(From page two) 


he wiz up unnecessary machinery to which 
baie erly opposed) was always part of 
jealoney ey. No feeling of rivalry or 
sly ever touched him. 
Union: after forming the Peace Pledge 
come * Dick Sheppard invited him to be- 
NMWay'S of its sponsors and when_the 
193) M decided to merge with the PPU in 
of th Ppuham Brown was elected a member 
{er oak acifist Research Bureau which was 


at) seq 


| 
one would ior 
had got. 


Us 
ther sort. 


ere must 
serves; to cm. 
e needs a sia 
1 the more 
ean Powers 


1921 he visited Germany to contact 
VM’s sister organisation in that 

Nie Wieder Krieg.” From this 
Mating tact. the War Resisters’ Inter 
rebres Was to grow. A few months’ later 
Bilth entatives from four countries met at 
ation ce? in Holland and founded an inter- 
Pacual Organisation under the name of 
1999, the Esperanto word for Peace. In 

€ Lond the headquarters was transferred to 
says Mr. ee home er ..tather to Runham_ Brown’s 
spect, so APPA] wa at Enfield—the name was changed to 
temptation \ be €sisters’ International and Runham 
nce policy th Me the honorary general secretary. 
it is this 
he alterna  p. 
9 logrically °% Wren 

is to isa8 th h 
onger and Fy yesh 
-her is to SPO 
achieve 


vould be note 
to its imper) 


‘row ther 


BUILDING THE WRI 


that day to this, the work of the 
88 occupied the greater part of his 
ed t and filled a large part of his life. 
qualigec ton to it has been unlimited, un- 
erSonal’ and with no consideration for 

To aM convenience or, self-interest. 

. : Write ell of these activities would be to 
im conclusidh, Dosage (He history of the WRI. That is im- 
» British publ le here. For thousands of men and 
m alternati® Rue of all nations, creeds and colours, 

Wag yt Brown was the WRI and the WRI 
he Runham Brown. 


Message of Gandhi’s son 


A DISCUSSION at the World Pacifist 

® Meeting in India on the situation of, paci- 
fism in the world was brought to a fitting 
close by Sri Manilal, son of the Mahatma. 
Describing himself as “only a humble ser- 
vant trying to follow the footsteps of my 
father,” he said: ; 

“The mastery of self is the crux of the 
whole question. The ego must be got rid of. 
That is the essence of pacifism. God wants 
us to humble ourselves in the dust. This 
cannot be done without the grace of God, 
which can only come by prayer. | 

“Father suffered in the flesh in order 
that the light might shine out to the masses. 
He fasted for others, but we must do 
penance for ourselves. I would suggest 
that at Sevagram we undergo seven days 
fasting and prayer. Without the grace of 
God and without humility we can achieve 
nothing.” 

The conference reassembled at Savagram, 
Mahatma Gandhi’s home, on Christmas 
Eve. 


A DISTINGUISHED historian, in a recent 
*™ broadcast, explained why he could not 
be a pacifist. He made two assumptions: 


1. That pacifism was a purely negative 
renunciation of war; and 


2. That it meant truckling ignominously 
to the forces of aggression and violence. 


These assumptions are very widely shared 
not only by professors but by the general 
public. 


In order to bring about a revival of the 
Peace Cause, we must make it clear to 
ourselves and to others that these as- 
sumptions are baseless. 


Our weakness and failure in the past 
have been due mainly to the sad fact that 
far too many in our own ranks have held 
this conception of pacifism as a negative 
and futile protest. 


PROMINENT AMERICANS 


PPYWELVE prominent American educa- 
= tors, ministers and civil leaders have 
appealed to the Greek Minister of War for 
recognition of the rights of conscientious 
objectors in Greece. At the same time they 
asked Secretary of State Dean Acheson to 
help bring the issue before the Greek 
Government. 

Signers of the two letters are Emily 
Greene Balch, 1946 Nobel Peace Prize win- 
ner, John Dewey, Prof. Horace Kallen, 
Prof. William H. Kilpatrick, Rt. Rev. W. 
Appleton Lawrence, Thornton Wilder, Prof. 
Paul E. Schere, Prof. Pitirim Sorokin, Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Donald Har- 
rington, Louis Untermeyer, Norman 
Thomas and Evan W. Thomas. 

Pointing out that Jehovah’s Witnesses in 
Greece “ have been faced with execution or 
long periods of prison, ” the letter to the 
Greek Minister of War urges “amendment” 
to the military regulations of Greece pro- 
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APPEAL FOR GREEK COs 


viding for the recognition of conscientious 
objectors to military service and war.” 

The letter to Acheson points out that 
“The United States through the Truman 
Docrine has been the chief protector and 
counsellor of the present Greek Govern- 
ment.” 

The same group of persons, with the ex- 
ception of John Dewey, at the same time 
appealed for recognition of conscientious 
objectors in Italy. Citing the case of 
Pietro Pinna, Italian CO now in prison, they 
wrote Premier Alcide De Gasperi: “‘ We un- 
derstand that Pietro Pinna, and other men 
like him in Italy, will be faced, upon ex- 
piration of sentence, with a new military 
call and so the whole process of trial, sen- 
tence and imprisonment wil] be repeated. 

“Tt will be repeated, that is, if the 
Italian Government doesn’t see fit to pro- 
vide by law for the recognition of conscien- 
tious objectors to military service and war.” 

WRL News (USA) 


By Floyd Schmoe 


HEARTBREAK HOSPITAL 


HILE we were waiting to 
arrange all the details before 


m, for he? 
e has any ide bath Was his tremendous genius for sym- 
ance will CM) 5 arc understanding, his capacity for 
rrim to US} s/t ine Mg the right word and doing the right 
ever react: ineatt. the right moment which have 
vublic recost a ae for the WRI a reputation unique 
alternative ~ | In aif’ ; international peace organisations. 
Ntens a work there has been something 
o say we ca temm Y Personal, Isolated individuals in 
inue to asst Ihp the Countries felt that they were grasp- 
ke at nigh rolled fand of a poet not merely being 
ress the ne a card index- 
z the secur aehmham Brown was no scholar in the 
prospect, foreie sense. He never mastered any 
‘onounce nt Mar anguage and always expressed 
ifying dang? Coyjq ment at the ability of those who 
1 | hei Use fluently Janguages other than 
linking. BY ing, mbit But his genius for understand- | 
n New Yeat Deech hen he met them, people whose 
‘ting he could not comprehend was some- 
ly thow nich appeared even more wonderful 
tnha cf US Who witnessed it. 
,) Tht}, 2™’s great qualities were of a 
yy, 4nd somewhat indefinite character. 


Y Breatest intellectual gift,” he once 
’ 18 the ability to recognise exceptional 
!n others.” He was certainly a pro- 
Judge of character and of sincerity 
2 Putstang secured the co-operation of many 
3 fi nots, men and women in academic 
«the y Ntical circles to further the work of 
eternational. 
Abi}, S20Wed his genius for recognising 
Ner 4nd placed the whole Movement for 
be 1 Ris debt when he chase Grace Beaton 
pws colleague in 1925. That remark- 
attnership, which has terminated only 
try ;UNham’s death, has constituted the 
fart of the International. 
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ey nam Brown has passed beyond our ! 

“fee touch, but for all who have had 
main Mere of knowing him his spirit will 
an encouragement in our pacifist 


a 
having si”y 
tgetd an inspiration to ever greater 


t a case 


ree) P h for the achievement of world-wide 
- Ile i, We feel, as did the poet 
“py Or his friend Keats, that ¢ 
PENCE “rning through the inmost veil of 
ern €aven, 4 
‘ries the are Soul of Adonais, like a star, 
look aft | » “ons from the abode where the 
iillings 2” fy fYnhe,) ermal are” 
evar, Brown’s life and work will form 
hich “he in the triumphal arch of peace 


nt why nef e A J 
F rou _ who remain have yet to build. | 


actually starting construction on the 
four housing units we had decided to 
build for the City of Hiroshima, our 
group of ten volunteer workers de- 
cided to give six hours per day to 
helping out at the crowded and under- 
staffed Hiroshima Memorial Hospital. 

This hospital was started after the war 
by a vroup of repatriate doctors, mostly 
from Korea and Manchuria. It is a general 
hospital of 45 beds. 

When we suggested the idea to Dr. Asano 
he was very happy to have our group each 
day and suggested that we come from about 
nine until two. 

On the first day we discovered that the 
recular staff went to work at seven or 
earlier and that most of the heavy work was 
finished by nine, so for the remainder of the 
week our group got up at 5.30, had break- 
fast and walked two miles to the hospital 
to begin work at seven. One of us stayed 
home to keep house and to take lunch to the 
others at eleven so that they would be ready 
to help serve the patients lunch at twelve. 

Daisy Tibbs, our Negro Home 


Economics teacher from Alabama, fitted 
right into the hospital kitchen. — Sumiko 
Yoshida, a graduate pharmacist from 


Tokyo, was used in the dispensary and 
operating room, but the rest of us scrubbed 
floors, washed patients, changed beds, and 
did the hundred-and-one other odd jobs of 
orderlies or nurses aides. 

This hospital illustrated to us at every 
turn the inadequacy of Japanese medical 


AS a gesture of international friend- 
*“"™ ship, a party of Americans led by 
Professor Floyd Schmoe of the Ameri- 
can FoR, is visiting Japan on a project 
to help build houses for some of the 
innocent victims of the war. The cost 


is contributed by interested Americans 
and the scheme is under the care of the 
Japan Yearly Meeting of Friends. 


institutions. Although better equipped 
than many I have visited in Japan, the 
Hiroshima Memorial Hospital has no sheets, 
surgeons operate without rubber gloves, the 
surgery equipment is largely home made 
and the surgery looks like what it is...a 
cellar. 

There is a shortage of drugs also. A 
seven-year-old girl was admitted during the 
week, who was in the advanced stages of 
pulmonary tuberculosis. Besides this she 
had a double mastoid condition. She was 
much too weak to undergo a mastoid opera- 
tion. Dr. Asano said that with strepto- 
mycin she might have a chance but there 
was no strepto. Even if there had been her 
family could. not afford to pay the 1,000 
yen per gram black market price. He gave 
her two months to live. 

Fortunately we were able to secure some 
strepto through friends in Tokyo, later 
to be replaced by a shipment from America. 
It has been six weeks now and little Nobuko 
is better than when admitted but the disease 
was so far advanced when treatment began 
that her case is still uncertain. 

I think if we come again next year to 
build more ‘“ Houses for Hiroshima” the 
Memorial Hospital will get one of them. 
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The revival of the Peace Cause 
By Rev. RICHARD LEE 


are pledge is not negative and individualis- 

ic, 

To renounce war was not to Dick Sheppard 
and George Lansbury a negative isola- 
tionist business. It was a positive de- 
claration of faith in a new kind of life. 

Real renunciation involves deep positive 
convictions not merely about our own 
life but the lives of others. 

The Dick Sheppard Crusade succeeded be- 
cause it was inspired by comradeship and 
social responsibility. 

The pledge taken seriously is the indispen- 
sable beginning of a great crusade. Too 
often it has been taken as the be all and 
end all of the conscientious objector. I 
wish, sometimes, we could erase from 
our vocabulary the terms conscientious 
objector and pacifist, 

Today more than ever we need crusaders 
with a mission. Our mission is to save 
the world from destruction by violence. 

The Professor of History in his dismal 
prophecy believed that the only way to 
overcome violence is by more violence. 
And he seemed extremely doubtful 
whether more violence would save the 
world from perishing. Our Crusade 
should be inspired by some great con- 
victions. 

Peace means fellowship because fellowship 
is life. 

To believe this means the sure survival of 
our group. 

Peace means friendship with all nations, 
and the opportunities of friendship are 
endless. 

Against the politicians who lay waste a 
million British acres for war manoeuvres 
we must set the example, urged by Lord 
Boyd-Orr and Sir John Russell, of pooling 
of the world food supply to remove 
starvation from the lives of men. 

A revival of the Peace Cause will come 
most assuredly when we renew our faith, 
Defeatism kills our faith. The things 
which belong to peace, fellowship, mutual 
aid, world friendship, a food Common- * 

_wealth are worthy of our faith. 

eM are the only things, which can never 
ail. 

Entangling alliances will fail. Re-arma- 
ment will fail. A divided world will fail. 

Those who believe in these things breathe 
the accents of failure and despair. 

Dick Sheppard put the case clearly:— 

“A youth chooses the way of comrade- 
ship and trust, rather than the blind alley 
of fear and hatred, there is no limit we 
may set to the onward march of man; if 
we renounce war we have the opportunity 


of building a. civilisation which shall 
endure.” 


1,000 CALCUTTA WOMEN 
HEAR WORLD PACIFISTS 


WERA BRITTAIN, Wilfred Wellock and 

Y other delegates to the World Pacifist 
Meeting addressed a large meeting of 
women students in the Assembly Hall of 
Lady Brabourne College in Calcutta on 
Dec. 10. y 

In a stirring appeal to the 1,000 women 
students and staff present to make their 
contribution to world peace by cultivating 
spiritual values, Dr. Sofia Wadia, who pre- 
sided, said their newly won freedom had 
brought great responsibilities. 

_They had to educate themselves in self- 
discipline and to sub-ordinate their indi- 
viduality to the welfare of humanity. 
From their student days they must learn to 
cultivate an international rather than a nar- 
row national outlook. They should remem- 
ber that their greatest loyalty was to the 
human family, to mankind as a whole. 

Vera Brittain, Chairman of the Peace 
Pledge Union, suggested that in order to be 
an ideal citizen of the world the study of 
religious text books of different faiths was 
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WHO NEEDS 
MISSIONARIES 
MOST? 


The Yorkshire Evening Post | 


would not print the answer 


, A CHALLENGE to “go forth as a mis- 
sionary into the lands where liberty 

has been wiped out’? was made to Brian 
Sargent, of Heworth, Yorks., after he had 
written, denouncing an article on arma- 
ments, in the Yorkshire Evening Post. 

The challenge, contained in a_ reader’s 
letter, was headlined in half-inch type— 
“One Forgotten Factor.” 

Although Mr. Sargent replied to this, his 
letter was not published; nor was it acknow- 
ledged, privately or publicly. 


Forces encourage suspicion 


In his original statement to that paper, 
Mr. Sargent stressed that maintenance of an 
armed force inevitably encouraged suspi- 
cion and fear; and said we must renounce 
such methods if we were to build up a 
world-wide brotherhood of men. 

“This will require all the courage of 
which man is capable,” he declared, “ but 
example and sacrifice is the only way to 
lasting peace.” 

In his reply, the reader contended that an 
aggressor, “ having put to death those who 
resisted openly,” would seize children, in- 
doctrinate them with Godless beliefs, and 
teach them to spy on their parents. 

“Therefore,” he insisted, addressing Mr. 
Sargent, “ you are entirely wrong in sup- 
posing liberty could ever rise once it had 
been extinguished. 

“We must remain armed and strong, at 
least so long as other nations maintain mil- 
lions of men under arms.” 

He then issSued his challenge to Mr. 
Sargent. 


Two alternatives 


Mr. Sargent answers his challenger’s 
statement (in his unpublished letter) by 
poking what of two alternatives we should 

* take. 

The defiance of other nations by a dis- 
play of armed forced and _ scientifically- 
contrived horror; or 

The overcoming of wrong by striving to 
achieve a “Christlike” attitude and rule 
of conduct? 

One, he says, leads to a literal hell-on- 
earth, in which mankind will ignominiously 
perish; the other, to the possession of an 
‘irresistible power.” 

“Let us have the guts to try the second,” 
he pleads. 

In an earlier part of his letter, Mr. Sar- 
gent emphasises that if one attempts to 
overthrow aggressive nationalism by force, 
the only result is appalling losses nnd a 
worse-than-ever state of affairs. 

The same problems and injustices, he ob- 
served, rise again, and “creep insidiously, 
in less obvious forms,” into national life. 
'.“ Therefore,” he declares, “it is impos- 
sible to eliminate wrongs and cruelties by 
slaughtering the men in whom they tem- 
porarily reside.” 

As to the reader’s challenge, Mr. Sar- 
gent is “frankly astonished.” “What 
country is more in need of missionaries 
than England ?” he asks. 


LETTERS 


ANTI-CONSCRIPTION 
SUNDAY 


connection with the No Conscription 
Week we are organising from Feb. 4 


JN 
to 11, we hope to get a large number of 


ministers and lay preachers to make con- 
scription their subject at one of the ser- 


vices on Sunday Feb. 5. I should be very 
glad to hear from ministers who are willing 
to do this, and would like to be told now, 
so that I can quote the known number in 
a jetier to the religious press. 

Also I would be glad if any PN readers 
will tell me of likely ministers to whom I 
might write individually in this connection. 


ROGER PAGE, 
Secretary. 


Ist Floor, King’s Cross Mission Buildings, 
Crestfield Street, 
London, W.C.1. 


The words of this Roll (Zech. v.) which 
has been closed un and sealed, till the time 
of the end, are now revealed to mankind— 
because the time for the fulfilment of all 
things is now come. Every truth seeker 
should have this the most satisfying 
explanation of the Bible. 


* Send at once for the first book of over 
200 pages. 


Is. 4d. or Is. 10d. 
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; whole being revolted. 


| munist 1,519. 


George M. 


Ll. Davies 


By CORDER CATCHPOOL, who shared with George M. Ll. Davies and 
many others the hardships and cruelties inflicted upon conscientious objectors 


in British prisons during 


the Peace Pledge Union from 1946 


resigned in April of this year because of his failing 
health and was succeeded by Vera Brittain. 


Morris, General Secretary of the Peace 


has written an appreciation of the former Chairman’s 
work for the January 1950 PPU Journal. 
expresses the sympathy which all will wish to extend 


to Mrs. Davies. 


QNE of the loveliest human souls ever to live on this 
hard earth has left us, at least in the outward sense, 


to carry on the tasks we shared together. 


tion to our common cause of seeking to bring peace in 
this world of strife was unique and irreplaceable; but 
the light of his example will illuminate our ways and 


efforts to follow where he was pioneer. 


G. M. Li. D. was no organiser of big movements or 
mass meetings, no party politician or master of 
propaganda. That does not mean that his 


outstanding service to the Cause of Peace 
was anything vague, abstract or unprac- 
tical. 

It was intensely positive and real. If he 
shunned publicity and politics it was be- 
eause nature had endowed him with rarer 
talents than those of the tough order called 
for by the platform. He was by tempera- 
ment poet and artist, but a genius for 
friendship was his supreme quality. All his 
gifts, his life in all its fibres, were dedi- 
cated to peace-making: by personal contacts- 


Largely unconscious of his power, he 
converted men through the pervading in- 
fectious influencé of his personality. 


Gave his health for peace 


That self-giving to others of his whole 
self cost him dear. In his earlier mis- 
sionary work for the FoR he used often to 
say how tired his head was after a long 
day of meetings and speaking. His never 
robust body (he underwent a serious opera- 
tion in recent years) and sensitive mind 
paid all along a heavy price, and in the end 
paid with life itself, seemingly before his 
work on earth was accomplished. 


We can hardly spare him from its rough 
and tumble, though its callousness hurt his 
gentle spirit. Unemployment, which he ex- 
perienced so vividly in the persons of his 
best-loved friends, was for him “a cold- 
blooded form of torture”; and war was the 
final challenge of evil against which his 
It was as a fellow 
CO in the silence of Wormwood Scrubs 
that I first met him. We may feel thank- 
ful, even in our sense of loss and loneliness 
that he has been spared; for he suffered 
much, weighed down at last by the darkness 
and depression amidst which his own life 
was a shining beacon. 


Of his chosen role as friend and lover of 
all mankind he wrote: “It is the personal 
net in the great sea of humanity that 
catches our hearts in this strange fishing 
of men which seems to be the eternal 
purpose.” 


Friend of the great 


Though he became, or at least became 
known, as the best-known man in his native 
Wales, personal friend. of Lloyd George 
and others in high estate, he remained al- 
ways humble-minded in spite of his great 
gifts, and often self-disparaging. 

He wrote of himself as merely “ alter- 
nately a scribe and pharisee EC OLMIUS tig 1a 
queer bird like me.” He could not under- 
stand why anyone should care about him; 
or did he ever suspect that it was because 
he cared so much about them—queer birds, 
bottom dogs and all? ‘“ Human sympathy, 
the affection of friends, seems to raise us 


Ten Years Ago 


From Peace News, December 29, 1939 


Even the Blackout cannot stop some 
people from selling Peace News. We have 
already been informed of two enthusiasts in 
the London Area who have devised methods 
of “displaying ” it as they sell by means 
of dimmed lights. . 

There is also, of course, the problem o 
getting batteries. But Mr. Howard has a 
amall accumulator which he carries sling 
over his shoulder in a tin little larger than 
those in which some people carry their gas 
masks. The frame holding the lights and 
contents bill is hung round the neck, and the 
total weight is negligible, while both hands 
are free for selling. 

* * 


About 60 women marched through the 
main streets of Bristol on the Saturday be- 
for last. A banner with the inscription 


ae 


“ Bristol Women’s Witnens for an 
Immediate Peace” carried in front, but 
otherwise there was no publicity, no 


slogans, no music. 


The Womens’ meesage, as well as the 
idea of making peace now reached from ten 
to twenty thousand citizens ... A telegram 
was sent to the Queen appealing for her 
help to secure an end to the war, and a 
peace based, not upon victory, but on the re- 
minciation of privilege and the offer of 
justice. 


* * 


The Independent Labour Party and Com- 
munist Party each put forward anti-war 
candidates at Stretford by-election. Result: 
Conservative 23,408; ILP, 4,424; Com- 


* 


World War I. 


George M. LI- Davies was National Chairman of 


to 1949. He 


Stuart 
Pledge Union, 


In it he 


His contribu- 


Geo. M. LI. Davies 


all above the shipwreck of so many hopes, 
and to bring a sense of peace in all the 
precariousness of life . . . ‘No man shall 
pluck them out of my Father’s hand.’” 


With the unemployed 


Of his life amongst unemployed miners 
he wrote: “It was one of the happiest and 
most friendly communities, vastly more con- 
genial than the comfortable suburbs of 
Liverpool or London, where men keep them- 
selves to themselves.” Yes, for George it 
was vastly more congenial to be with his 
workless, often Communist miners, than in 
“that great Babylon of London” ag he 
called it. 


Did we fully realise what it cost him to 
leave his Wales and come up for Commit- 
tees, the old PPU Forethought Group or 
later to Council Meetings and AGM? 


Our guest book with his characteristic 
green ink entries records freauent visits to 
Hampstead for the night after such occa- 
sions. “ How I hate commitees” he would 
say as he arrived on the doorstep, “the 
family’s the thing.” He loved home-life, 
and there can be few who were ever so 
welcomed into so many homes. 


Companion to the young 


Amongst young people he would throw 
off all restraint, becoming one of them- 
selves, entering into their joys and hopes, 
their present activities and future plans. 
Then he would forget the world and give 
rein to his rich sense of humour, drawing 
on his treasury of anecdote or quotation; 
though often in the midst of the hilarity 
he would stop and share with them the 
serious problems of youth. 


This care for souls he loved to describe 
as being “in the retail business,” or more 
figuratively as “lost with the leaven.” It 
{was his true calling, and it was almost by 

mistake that he found himself in Parlia- 
ment—a mistake quickly realised and 
emedied. He had many qualifications for 
the big r6le in public affairs, and perhaps 
sometimes, quite unfairly, reproached him- 
self with yielding to the temptation of 
escapism, 


Politics and peace-making 


Yet he never eschewed politics, at least 

where moral issues were involved; to which 
his important protests and informed inter- 
ventions at the highest level following the 
Versailles Treaty afford abundant testi- 
mony. But he saw that “ peace-making is 
a slower growth and harder to learn (than 
political action), and involves a renuncia- 
tion that may spel! death to the political 
careerist.” I suspect that he realised long 
before most of us the way world politics 
were leading, felt earlier and more 
poignantly the sense of frustration. He 
believed that such a personal contribution 
as he was so well qualified to make was 
the only kind of whose validity one could 
be quite sure; at least he was convinced 
that even if not for everyone, it alone was 
valid for him- In his “ Essays Towards 
Peace,” published by Sheppard Press in 
1946, he has left us his testament of faith 
and works. 
. And when he could not be about with his 
personal net as a fisher of men, he became 
unhappy, his natural buoyancy submerged 
by waves of depression. ‘“‘1’m sorry to miss 
(PPU) AGM though I don’t like crowds,” 
he wrote in his last letter to me; “but it 
would be good to see old friends again.” 
He referred to a valedictory article he had 
written for Peace News, and continued, 
“I’ve been ill off and on during the past 
six months; a long journey and meetings 
are beyond me at the moment, though I 
am very much better. I had got badly 
run down and exhausted and depressed. 
Bless your heart, Corder, and my love to all 
the family ” was the characteristic close. 
Those were his parting words, for the 
waves of depression came again—but that 
brave spirit lives on. 


A fine record, and now... 


Z‘OR four years, in all weathers, Marjorie 
Hamlyn has sold Peace News at the 
PPU’s weekly open-air lunch-hour meetings 
in Lincolns Inn Fields. 
reasons, she has to give up. A volunteer 
reta is being made up of workers in London 
who can sel] between 1 and 2 p.m. each 
Thursday, readers who can offer their ser- 


vices are asked to send their names and 


House, 6 Endsleigh Street, W.C.1. 


Now, for domestic ! 


addresses to Sybil Morrison, Dick Sheppard 


Sybil Morrison’s 
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ai. No. 706 
General Von Manstein: 18 years} ‘ | — 
He deliberately and recklessly ape 
garded his duty as a military comman 
by failing to ensure respect for hue COs 
hfe. as a result of which Jews and off 
were exterminated. 1949 
—Evening Standard, Dee. 19 j a 
Oftentimes have I heard you spear ke 
one who commits a wrong as thoug 1i0 
were not one of you, but a stranger wd 
you and an intruder upon your whe oun 
But I say that even as the holy and ut 
righteous cannot rise beyond the hig The 
which is in each one of you, so the we _Isr: 
and the weak cannot fall lower than, if | op Ppointec 
lowest. which is in you also .. + And 0 *Visions ir 
any of you would punish in the name i "emption fr 
righteousness and lay the axe unto Ws This fi 
evil tree, let him see to its roots; vod ltrgely ie 
verily he will find the roots of the Tite by the h e re 
and the bad, the fruitful and the Pat the Were 
less, all entwined together in the a, if 
earth. a Pe Well as 
—The Prophet. Kahlil chee mame Minist 
JBEFORE the last war it was consta” of trees! 
said that the cruelties and violent ion Th at 
Hitler’s rule were sufficient justifies Rrante Israe 
for going to war against Germany: rf d milit 
many people in this country believedh, is ' Solitar 
still believe, that an ultimatum should ar... Y cor 
been sent much sooner than 1939. oli: | deMultaneo 
once was it ever suggested that the Bio | incils of tk 
of this country was in any way t0 taut Prisoned ] 
for the rise to power of a Fascist di¢ | Josep) Ch 
ship in Germany. fu nce been é 
There is a natural instinct in most a Plt exempti 
to turn a blind eye to our own faults had Ubjecteq to 
this instinct, in the history of nations» sng Por t 
led to a complete lack of any understan ig dark ... ae 
of the necessity for recognition oF oott Loteoq es 
responsibility as a basis for a real P ofl Mater, Nahe 
The Nuremburg trials are an exampl’ i Ith no food. 
the kind of hypocrisy that lies at the, A. 
of all human attempts at punishmeM’tyg} Jo. a 
rational person can really believe milt 4 Ph dec 
Stalin, Truman, Attlee, or any of the_ (though t 
tary commanders of their respective ve AY of euch to ; 
tries will be deterred by what took P wer tm © sectior 
Nuremburg from ordering the wh yah ty, plete rele. 
destruction of human life in another ject 08, uncor 
No Government that goes to war ony 


its country to be defeated, any more 


a murderer reckons to be caught. — iy 

The result of putting our faith 10 te! M P 
methods of violence and force has Te? ag! S 
in this country using all the devilis® § 

pons invented by man, and at the sam 
justifying their use on the grounds exalt 


necessity in war to meet attack by ¥ 
tion in kind. 


A forgotten crime ah & Mp, a 
It has always been conveniently forgone Ay 0 debe 
that long before even Guernica an y th Ntic T; 
lona, the bombing aeroplane was use wh} the Unite 
British in Afghanistan; the Afghans oe pre 
villages were destroyed, were the 2¥ "5 4 publi a 
civilian populations to suffer from th® ‘iol of 1c me 
pon which led eventually to the dest My the Cent 
of 80,000 human beings at Hiroshim@ ift day, Je 
If a German Field-Marshal is to bee! admis : 
dicted and penalised for failing to "4 0} Main,y sion 
human life, and blamed for the de® gal) Souths. 
“ Jews and others,” which of our own 5 Mer wh ao 
commanders ean escape the Mace. ose 
indictment ? yh) ‘ 
When I was in prison I was struck We 
fact that those who had committed, ims é WI 
against society were mostly the viel fi 
their environment and circumstance, m F 
which society made no provision and aint Fon 
responsibility. They had offended ay pot Gene 
society and society now revenged itse! gs To P 
them; that the punishment would act od All rea; 
deterrent seemed highly unlikely, ee be Mea fontribut 
them were determined that “next tim® | yo Wart, 
would not be caught.” sft | bags: ee 
It is the same in regard to “ wat cl wy rupee figur 
war itself is a crime against human f Or 1S our ¢ 
rulers will not be deterred from "i; 8 29 is 4 
threats of revenge if their countrY » Mp‘, ‘ar as 
feated. The real hone for the ful® Riese ed, th 
in the acceptance of responsibility an We hi 
nations, for on that basis a new 2?) ii Mog”® did 
to peace could be made from whit ne The Mark, 
be born the warless society in whi, ank you 


fists believe, and for which they Wo” 4 
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